Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners
sion from the cynicism and defeatism of their immediate pre-
decessors, have not entirely abandoned their methods. In-
fluenced, if only at second-hand, by the War psychology and
by the philosophies current during the War, with their em-
phasis on emotion and the subconscious, aware of the limited
audience to which an intelligent man can safely appeal, find-
ing satire the natural weapon against a world hostile to their
dream of the great society, they speak to their intimates in the
private language of friends and lovers. But they do this from
necessity rather than choice, and they take the view of their
beloved master, Gerard Manley Hopkins, that, with a little
patience, they will be understood by a gradually growing
public.
They differ from their seniors in being more aggressive be-
cause they are more hopeful. Where the men of twenty years
ago were primarily concerned with subject-matter or tech-
nique, and the men of ten years ago with the problem of how
to find words for a world that had ceased to have a meaning,
the younger group to-day takes the immediate scene for
granted, and uses as many tools as convenient to carve out an
image of its desire. The question they ask is not what they
shall write about, or how, but to what end. They share the
post-War poets' disgust for institutionalized religion and for
a facile idealism; they recognise, too, that rationalization often
goes disguised as reason; but they go armed with faith in the
mind of man and in the greatness of the human spirit.
They do resemble Dryden in the gaiety of their satire, if not
in the simplicity of their diction, and concerning their kinship
with him, they might, with some qualifications, quote his own
lines:
For sure our Souls were near allied, and thine
Cast in the same poetic Mould with mine.
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